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ABSTRACT ♦ 

The exten*- to wh^ch the adul*- basic education (ABE) 
tarqet pop.ulation was beina reached by Pennsylvania ABE programs was 
examined alonqy*ith charac^-er ist ics of the ^arqet group members- To 
estimate the sl^lfcof the ♦aroet popul at ion an d describe its 
demographic characteristics, census data ffom the "1976 Survey of 
Income and Education" (STE) were used. ABE student data were taken 
from the 197B-79 Pennsylvania report which analvzed infcrmation forms 
on every ABE enrollee in s^-a t.e- f unded proqraras. The -ti-arget population 
was defined, following federal qnidelines, as persons aqes sixteen 
and over, not in school," and havinq less than a high school 
education- Comparisons were made bejkween thiem and the non-target 
population (x)thers being served by ABE programs). The target 
population - was estimated a*- 2.'' million, 1% of the over-sixteen 
population. Findings show 1-2^ of the population in ccramunities wa? 
served, with the percentaqe hiaher for minorities, women, and 
institutionalized adults. Percentaqe of least educated tarqet qroup 
members (those having completed qrades 1 throuqh M) reached was- U.7 
percent. Generally the tarqet population was more likely to be older, 
■arried or^ widowed, a nd . unemplo ved than ■••he non-t?irget qrcup- It was 
concluded that given the aqe cha race's ri sties of the tarqet population 
it may be unrealistic to expect that a large portion can be ser^^jd 
and that programs geared toward improving employability may not be 
relevant to them. Results raise serious questions about the 
advisability of concentrat inq resourci^es on the least educat.ed group 
as regulations suggest. (Implications for recruitment and resource 
allocation are discussed- ) (JT) 
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Those of you who are Invplved In Adult Basic Fducatlon pro|;raras are 

/ 

no doybt aware of the voUiirie of paperwork, these projtrams can generate. 

In Pennsylvania', for Instance* ^he Division of Adult and Community 

Education within the department of Education annually commV^slons a 

management Information project to collect data for the- ABE programs 

throughout the state. Teachers, counselors, and supervisors of these 

programs dutifully and patiently comj/iete dat^ form^ and mall them at 

appropriate times. The data Is carefully tabulated, and a few months 

after the clp^e the fiscal year, the state and field staffs receive a 

report ©uiwnarlzlng such Information as the number of ABE participants, 

their demograph lCj| characteristic^, their Instructional levels and 

progress within the program, and so forth.. While all this Information 

Is Important both for federal otimpllance requirements and. for program 

planning at state and local levels, fhese data ate merely head counts, 

and as such, tell only part of the story. Unanswered questions remain: 

What are the characteristics of the target group members? To what 

degree Is the target population being served? ^ow well are we reaching 

priority groups within it? 

r 

Recognizing the need' for ^^^ch information, the Office of Adult and 
Community Education requested Planning Studies in Continuing Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, to undertake a study to determine the 
extenJ;^to which the target population was being reached by ABE programs. 
This paper summarizes t^e results of that study, and, in addition, 
lnc*ludes some comparisons of the target and non-target populations which 
were unexpectedly discovered during the progress of the analyals.. 
Implications of the data for resource allocation and recruitment of ABE 
participants are also discussed. 
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Data Sourcas ^ 

To estimate the size of the target population and describe its 
demographic characteristics, census data fr^ra the 19 76 Survey of, Income 
and Education (SIE) were used- These estimates represent the most 
recent Information available and are more likely to reflect the 
characteristics of the target population in the 1980a than frequently 
quoted 1970 census figures. 

^ The^ Bureau of the Census, in cooperation vrlth HEW, carried out the 
1976 survey in order to obtain reliable estljmates of the number of 
children in poverty oh a state-by-state basis. Unlike the decennial 
Census, the 1976 Survey utilized a sample of the population instead of 
all. households. It contained questions relating to current employment, 
past work experience, income, educational background, school enrollment, 
disability^ and housing. Estimates were Judged to be withio 10 percent 
of their true values. This means that while statewide est imates of 
population characteristics were fairly reliable, estimates for 
geographic/area's or smaller groups within the state were much less so. 
/ 

I . , ' 

ABE student data were taken from the Administrative Survey of 
Fiscal Year 1978-79 Adult Basic Education Programs in the Comnonwealth 
of Pennsylvania , which an^alyzed information forms submitted for Qvery 
ABE* 'enrollee in atate-funded programs. This annual report has two 
purposes: to , allow the state to fulfill federal con^pliance 
requirements, and to provide .information to assist ABg program planners. 
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^ t^^'^g^t: population * Following federa K^uldAl Incs , the ABE 

target j^opulapion was defined as persona ages sixteen and over^ not In 

I 

school, and having less than a high school education. Also, persons who 
were sixteen and older ^ c^id not speak English, and were not* enrolled In 
school were Included In ^he target population- 

We found that estimating the size of tjie target population for 
Pennsylvania was at best problematic' First, the number could be off by 
as much 10 percent due to sampling error. Secondfly, it was 

Impossible to document the method used to estimate the target population 
for the 1970 Census/ It Is likely t^at 1970 Census questions are not 
Identical to 1976 Census questions-^ These, factors could account for 
some of the discrepancy which was observed between x4970 and 1976 In the 
size of the targets- population* Vfhen the 1980 Census Is completed, more 
dependable statistics will be available. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the SIE estimate ^f the target 

population was 2.7 million persons. Thi^ Is . down from 3*5 million 

* ✓ ' / 

persons reported in the National Advisory /Council on Adult Education's 

report, A Tatfeet Population in Adult Ediiiatlbn (1974). In l97^the 

target population was estiiSated at -42.5 percent of the over-sixteen 

population; in 1976 it was est InG^ted^at 31 percent. 



In order to gain soij^e perspective on the ABE target population in 
Pennsylvania,^ comparison of the target population and the non-target 
population was made. The variables presented in Table 1 are thosfe for 



Table 1 

Compariaon of the ABE Target Population and 
the Non-Target Population for Pennsylvania 



Deinpgraphic Group 



Total Adult Population 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



Age 
. 16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
' 65+ 

Race 

Hispanic 
Black 

American Indian 
Asian 

S.E. Asian Refugees 

White/Others 

Not indicated 

' Marijtal Status 
Single 
Married 
Sep. /Divorced 
WidoVed 

Emp loy ed , 
Yes 

No 

Not Indicated 



Non-Target 
Population 



Number 



Percent 



5,960,437 

2,805,057 
3,155,380 



1,737.551 
1,335,859 
902,274 
927,809 
645,607 
411,652 



24,365 
370,^7,8 
8,3^8 
14,078 

5,542,974 



1,857.877 
3.522.209 
, 317,485 
262.99^ 



3.532,783 
2.420.694 
'6.990 



100 



47 
53 



29 
22 
15 
16 
11 
' 7 



93 



31 
59 
5 
4 



59 
41 



Target 
Population 



Number 



2,720,949 



1,257,037 
1,463,912 



173,339 
213,759 
290,594 
501,584 
611,738 
930,026 



~40.306 
302,243 
* 3.074 
2,709 

2.372,668 



296,210 
1,691.034 
222.763 
510.940 



' 991,942 
1,728.981 



-| ■ — / 

j Percent of Total 
\ Demographic Group who 
are in 
Target. Population 



Percent 



100 



46 
54 



6 
8 
11 
18 
23 
34 



1 
11 



.1 



88 



11 
62 
8 
19 



3^ 
64 



7 



31 



31 

32 



9 
14 
24 
35 
47 
69 



62 
45 
27 
16 

30 



14 

32 
41 
66 



22 
42 



V 



Source: 1976^ Survey (^f Income and Education , U.S. Bureau of the Census, December » 1977 



Note: Census figures under 15,000 are likely to be 4jnrellable because they represent 
fewer than seventeen persons In the a^mp.le. 
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which we had cortp^^ble Information on ABE students. In addition, the 
§IE included many oth^r characteristics, and although they are not shown 
InNlhis table, w^wlll discuss some of them later- 



"I 



While soma similarities exist, generally the target population was 

* 

more likely to , be older, married or widowed, and unemployed than the 
non-target population. ^ 

The percentages of males and females were approximately equal in 
both groups. Ifi terms, of age, the target population showed 57 percent 
over fifty-five years of age, whereas fhe non-target population was much 
younger. As persons' ages Increased, they were, more likely tx> be 
represented In the target group. For example, 69 percent of adults 
sixty-five years old or over were in the "target population, compared to 
onPy 9 per-cent of the sixteen to twenty-four year olds.- 

Minority representation in both p'opulatlona was similar, with the 
White/Other category comprisijig the clear majority of each group. 
^Blacks form a higher proportion of the target group than the non-target 
group. It must be emphasized^ again , however, that estimates of the 
smaller minority groups are less reliable because of both sample size 
and the usual problems In obtainirvg accurate information for minorities. 
Looking at each raQial/ethnic grdup Individually, we- see that a large 
percentage of the total adult Hispanic and Black populations were target 
group members, although their overall proportions of the target group 
Vere not high. 



/ 
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There were differences Irivinarltal status between the non-target and 
target populations. A grea^ter proportion of the target group was 
married or widowed. This difference Is probably a function of as 
persons fifty-five and older, who constitute a majorlt^ of the target 
population, are moat likely to be either married or widowed. 

I ■ 

Unemployed persons were .6A percent of the target group, compared to 
41 percent of the non-target population. Age again may account for a 
^O^^tioh of thls.^dlf f erence , since persons s Ixty-f Ive and older form one- 
third of the target group, and *these persons are^not likely to be in the 
work force. 



In addition to the charac terls tlc^shown in Table 1, there were a 
number^ of other variables that revealed important differences betwfeen 
the non-target and target populations. They rfre summarized in Table 2. 
In 'response to a Census question about their major activity, nlore non- 
target persons than target persons reported being employed, while a much 
larger portion of the target population^ tffn41ca^^3»d they were either 

t • 

retired or engaged In housekeeping. 

The Census Interview also contained aq :it?ei^7M^ those 



persons who had no^ been employed the prevlouid^^j^y^r^ to Explain their 

reasons for not working. Result^ showed that most these persons in 

I." 

both the non-target and target groups were not looking for work. 



However, when the responses are combined, a much larger share of Che 
target population gave such reasons as hdusekeepijig , ill ''or disabled, or 
retirecl (93 perce<\t). Only 70 percent of the non^target grolip indicated 
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Table 2 



Selected Comparisons ot Non-Target and Target Persons 



Characteristic 



Non*^Target Population 



iPercent 



Target Population 



Percent 



Major Actiivity 
Employed 

Students 

Retired/Other 

Housekeeping 



Reasons^for nc^t Working 
Ua»t Year 

Housekeeping 

111, Disabled 

Retired 



^ Student^ , 
^ Couldn't find job ^ 

Education /Experience 
No working experience 

Attended 4th grade or lower 

- Attended 8th^ grade or lower 

Income 

Received income from pension', 
X Social Security 

i Annual Income of l^s^^ than 
$6,000 



r 



55 
12 
8 

22 



50 
8 
12 
22 
6 

29 

w 

NA 
NA 



8 



10 



r 



36 



22 



35 



41 

24 
28 



54 
4 
16 



17 



29 



S"ource: 1^76 Survey of Income and Education . U.S. Bureau of Census, December, 197 



7. 



Npte: Census figures under 15,000 are likely to be unreliable because t\\ey represent 
fewer than seventeen pcirsons in th^ sample. 
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V 

these reasons. 



4 



more 



In terms of education and expedience, the target group was much 
likely to say that thjfy had ^ working experience, which raeqns they 
had ^ot held any single Job longer than two weeks. Four percent of the 
target population had completed fourth grade or less, demonstrating that 
the least educated group Is a yery small, part of the target population. 



It Is not surprlstiig that a larger percentage of target person^ 
than non-target persods received Income from per^slons and social 
security. Likewise, a much higher percentage of the target population 
than the non- target gtoup had an annual income of less than $6,000v 

All of these data give us a tlearer picture of the group of persons 
ABE programs are attempting to reach. By and large, the iftost 
significant charac terls't Ic of the target {Population was Its age, and 
this variable o£ten accounted for other characteristics. Due to the 
concentration of older persona, the target population was more likely to 
be 111, disabled, or retired. This population had a lower average 
income and a weak employment history. At the risk of ov^rgenerallzlng, 
these data suggest that a large portion of the target population are not 
seeking Jobs, and ABfi or GED programs geared toward Improving 
employablllty may not be relevant tp them. • 

\ 

Least educated target group members . Recent federal regulations, 
whlcirin turn are Incorporated In Pennsylvania's state plan for adult 
education, have called for greater outreach of ABE programs to the least 
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educated portion of the target population. In Pennsylvania, the least 
educated group Is often defined ' as those members of the target 
population who have completed grades one through four. Using this 
definition, we decided to analyze this group ^sep^arately from the 
remainder of the target population because we wanted to leatm more about 
Its^ composition In light of Its priority status. Recording to the 1976 
Purvey, this l^^^t *^i^ucated group encompassed abWut 123, 000 people, or 
4.5 percent of Pennsylvania's target population. Because it is a small 
group, it is Important to remember^ that census estimates on some 
variables are less reliable- The most significant characteristic of the 
group was its age: 75 percent were over sixty-four years old, compared 
to about a third of the rest of the target population. Consistent wltji 
this finding Is the fact that only a small portion of the lea^t educated 
group were employed. When asked why they didn't work the previous year, 
32 percent of the least educated group responded that they wefe 111 or 
disabled, while another 29 percent were retired. The vast majority (85 
percent) received Social Security or raVlfoad retirement benefits. 
Generally, the least educated group had a lower Income level than the 
remainder of the target population. Forty-four percent earned less than 
$6,000 annually, compared to 29 percent of the target population as a 
whole- 
Two demographic variables revealed little d if ferende between the 
least edvtiated group and the target remainder. Both groups had 
identical proportions of males and females. When the groups wer^ 
divided according to racfe/ethnlclty, we saw similar representation of 
minorities, with a somerwhat higher percentage of Blacks in thtf least 
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educated group than In Che target remainder • i 

The results of this analysis raise serious questions about the 
advisability of concentrating resources on this group as the regulations 
suggest • First of all, the least educated group is relatively small, 
and due to its age and/or physical condition, it is unlikely that many 
would or could ever participate. Additionally, it is important to 
consider the potential benefit to society of serving this group. While 
ABE attendance would undoubtedly enrich the lives of these participants, 
it would probably not lead jto any increase in the employment rate or 
decrease in the number on public assistance. Likewise the cost per 
student of serving the least educated would be relatively high . in 
comparison to that for other ABE clients. 

We are not suggesting that this group be ignored. One way of 
encouraging their participation might be through working more actively 
with senior citizens groups or Area^ Agencies on Aging. However, we are 
questioning whether the least educated , group should be emphasized to th€: 
neglect of other educationally disadvantaged adults. 

Target Population and ABE Students, 

Having compared the target and ^on-target populations, we now want 
to move .on to a discu5sion of Pennsylvania's AfeE studenta^ 
Specifically, we were * interested in two things: comparing the 
characteristics of the target and ABE student groups, and determining 
how well Pennsylvania ABE programs are doing in reaching the various 
subgroups within the target population. 
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Because the SIE surveyed houaeholdd and not institutions, we ^id 

not Include any Institutionalized ABE students In this analysis. 

Aftroxlm'ately one tburth o^ ABE students. In 1978-79 were In 

Institutional programs, and they will be described later. 

Table 3 sunmarlres the compatlson of the.XBE target population and 
ABE students enrolled In comratfnlty programs in 1978-79. As you can see, 
ABE programs served approximately 1.2 percent of the target population. 
Some categories within the target ^roup were served better than others, 
although no more than 9 percent of any one group was served. Asians 
appeared^ to be at> exception, with 22.2 percent attending ABE, classes. 
However, because ^the number of Asians is so small, it is likely that 
estimates for this group are not dependable. . 

Statewide, ABE programs reached females better than males, with 1 
percent of the male target population and 1.3 percent of the females 
enrolled In classes. Sixty percent of last year's ABE students were 



women. 



When the ABE population was divided into age categories, more 
differences in the rate of service appeared. As ages rose, the 
percentage served decreased dramatically. The sixteen to twenty-four 
age group, which represented only 6 percent of those eligible for ABE, 
formed 48 percent of the ABE enrollees. While 34 percent of the target 
population was sixty-five or older, only 6 percent of those enrolled in 
ABE programs were in this group. The percentage of the target 
population served^ then, dropped from 8.8 percent of the sixteen to 
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' - 

^ * Comparison of the ABE Target Population and ^ 

StudenDs Enrolled in Community ABE Programs ' 

in FY 1978-79 



ft 

Demographic Group 


Target Population 


ABE 


Students 




Petcent of ■ 


Target 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Population 


Served 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


1,237,037 
1,463,91^ y 


46 
. 54 


12,431 
18,B44 
171 

J J 


• 


39 
60 
1 


1.0 
1.3 




Age 
16-2A 
25-3A 

55-64 


173,339 
213,759 
290,594 
SOI Sfi4 
611,738 
930,026 


6 
8 
11 

18 
23 
34 


15,186 
7,557 
3,815 
1,824 
906 
. 1,870 
440 




48 
24 
12 
6 
3 
6 
1 


8.8 
3.5 
1.3 
.4 
. 1 
.2 


« 


Race 

Hispanic 
Black 

American Indian 
Asian 

White/Other 
Not indicated 


40,306 
302,243 
3,074 
2,709 

■ 

2,372,668 


1 
11 

. 1 
. 1 

88 


2,091 
8,881 
58 
601 
988 
17,633 
1,346 




7 
28 

.2 

2 
3 
56 
4 


5.2 
2.9 
1.9 
22. 2 

.7 




Marital Status 

Married 

Sep. /Divorced 

Widowed 

Not lr)qlcatea 


.296,210 

222,763 
510,940 


* 

11 

8 
19 


1 5 170 
10,017 
3,759 
1,130 

1 19 9 
1 , JZZ 




48 
32 
12 
4 
4 


t 

5. 2 

:6 

1.7 
.2 




Employed 
Yes 
No 

Not indicated 


991,942 
1,728,981 


• 

36 
64 


10,626 
19,299 
V.673 




34 
61 
5 


1. 1 
1.1 




Total Number 
of Students 


2,720,923 




31,597 






1.2 





Source: 1976' Survey o£ Income and Education , U.S. Bureau of the Census, December, 1977, 
and Sebring, et af i Administrative Survey of 'Fiscal Year 1978-79 , Adult Basic 
Education Programs in the Conmptiwealth of Pennsylvania (University Park: the 
Q Peiftiflylvania State University, 1979). 

ERXC-' Censu8\flgure8 under 15,000 are likely 4>jbe unreliable because they represent fewer 
thaa seventeen ^persons in the sample. 
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twenty-four year olds to .2 percent of the alxty-flve and over group. 
ABE programs definitely seemed to attract a young group of enrolleea. 

i 

The minority breakdown also Indicate^ some differences In the 
service rate to each group. Dlsregard^hg A^l^ns, Hlspanlcs were the^ 
.minority group bc^st served, at 5.2 percent. Blacka were also well 
represented among ABE enrollees. Their potion of the total group 
Increased from 11 percent of the target population to 28 percent of^the 
ABE population. The'TJhlte/ Other category was served least well, as Its 
percentage dropped from 88 percent of the target group to 56 percent of 
those enrolled* 

In terras of marital status. It appeared that single persons were 
over-represented amon^^ ABE enrollees. Forty-eight percent of ABE 
enrollees were 'single, as compared to 11 percent of the target 
population. There Is undoubtedly a correlation between age and marital 
status, because sixteen to twenty-four year olds were also over- 
represented In the ABE population, and many people In this group are 
likely to be single. Married and widowed persons were not served nearly 
as well, and this Is probably related to the fact that these groups tend 
to be older and therefore less likely to participate. 

The only breakdown that was similar In both the target and nort- 
target populations was the representation of employed and unemployed 
persons . 
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InWtltutlonallged ABE Situdanta 

Over 9,000 ABE students attendfcd programs In Inst Itvjtlons aitt 

\ 

therefore were not Included ll^ the preceding discussion and analysis. 

I 

Institutional programs were located In county prisons, state 
correctional Institutions, mental hospitals, and Institutions for the 
handicapped* , ^ % ^ ■ \ 

While students In Institutions were similar In some ways to ABE 
participants In comn\inlty programs, there were some striking 
dlf feretices . The most^ salient characteristic was the fact that 78 
percent of all Institutionalized students were males. This finding is 
to be expected, since men form the clear majority in most institutions. 



Pre< 



tably, the largest proportion of institutionalized students 
were single, aid 88 percent were unemployed. Age and racial breakdowns 
revealed patterns similar t6 those found In the community programs. ^ 

' \ ■ 

Due to the lac^ of current Census Information ^from Pennsylvania 
Institutions, It Is Impossible to assess the percentage of the target 
population served In Institutions. Indications from a 1970 Census 
report on Institutions are that the target population Is 
Sizeable — probably around* 70 ptrcent of the residents and Inmates. 
Results from the 1980 Census should provide an accurate measure of the 
Institutional target population. 



Conclusions and Re c ommen da 1 1 on s 

' ■ ■ I ' — — — 
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Lee's return now to our original question: How are we doing in our 
efforts to reach the target population? In Pennsylvania last year 1.2 



t 



\ 
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percent of the target population In cooamunit lea urns served by state- 
funded ABE programs^ , For minorities and Women, the percentage was 
somewhat higher^ which Is evidence that attempts to reach two ' of the 
recently defined priority*, groups are meeting with some success. In 
addition, another priority group, institutionalized^ adults, wa« also 
served at a respectable level — they were one fourth^ of all ABE students. 



ABE programs enrolled 5,750 participants at the one-to-four 
Instructional level, and^ this represents ^^tr^ghly 4.7 percent of the 
least educated group wlrtjiin the target population. ^This is further 
evidence of success ^n serving a priority group identified hfK the 
regulations. 

I 
i 

Clearly, the /vast majority of the target population is not being 
reached by ABE. /biven the age characteristics of the target population, 

i 

hoWever, it maV be unrealistic to*expect that a large portion can be 
served. . Besldis demographic factors, there are attitudinal factors that 
we have not ^ven considered. It is likely that a large share of the 

7 

clashes. /this is exactly what was found by an Ohio study that 

if 

inttfrviewM persons eligible ^f or ABE (Bogge, 1979). Of those persons 



targety popul^t ion is not interested, does not want, or does not need ABE 



whjii knew/of ABE, only a small percent said they would enroll in classes 
older p/rsons often indicated that they felt they were too old. These 
^ons id/rat ions raise doubts about the utility of the legal definition of 

t 

• the target population. 




The legal denlnition could be, unrealistic for another reason as 



? 

/ 

. / 
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well, for it does not Include adults who may be high archool graduates 
but are still functionally illiterate. C(pnversely, non-graduates have 

• ^ L 

later functioned very successfully In society. It raay be worthwhile, 
then, to consider some other definition. 

\ 

A recent study in Pennsylvania completed by Northcutt (1979) us.ed 
APL criteria to define the target population. He estimated that 
approximately 3Q percelfit of the adult population functioned at the APL I 
level and were mOst in need of ABE programs, a finding comparable to our 
study. While the APL definition tak^s into account the' functional 
levels of adults, It still does not address the problem of willingness 
to ijar t icipat e. ^ 

The National Advisory Council ( 1978) has proposed that instead of 
the legally def Inetr^ftrget population, the states should try to assess ^ 
the demand population, defined * as "those adults 16 years of age and 
older experiencing personal and societal disadvantage due to inadequate 
basic education who actually want, demand and are capable of using adult 
education." If this definition were used it is likely thdt Pennsylvania 
^ /^E programs would achieve service to a higher percentage of the demand 
pqpulatioti than to the target population. 



The ,uae of the demand population definition is not without 
problems, however, because it would have to be adopted on a nationwide 
basis, with standardized measurement methodology. In addition, there is 
the possibility of excluding adults who indicate no interest in ABE 
simply because they are not awane of its potential benefits. 

A. ■ ■ ■ . : : ; 
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Nevertheless, while It may not prove fekslble to actually use this 
definition, It la certainly Important for program planners to recognize 
that It Is doubtful that a very high proportion of the legally *def Ined 
target population would ever part l\!lpate. . 

• / * 

<\ *' 

\ 

We were specifically asked to make recommendations based on this 
research. What follows l3 a discussion of recruitment that comea from 
both our research and that of other persons. 

^ Because of time limitations,* we aren't able to discuss many aspects 
of attracting and retraining students In this paper. For those wishing 
more detailed Information, there are several handbooks listed In the 
blblJLography that describe specif Ic recruiting techniques. Several more 
general Items that are Important to any recruitment and retention effort 
.deserve mention, however, and we do want to spend some time discussing 
these. 

Data from the 1978-79 Administrative Survey In , Pennsylvania 

: ♦ 

Indicated that only 10 percent of the students heard of ABE through the 
media, whereas a majority were Informed of ABE through some type of 
personal contact. This Implies two things: media usage should be mor< 
carefully designed In order to effectively relate to the target 
population, and. ABE program planners need to make every effort possible 
to work closely with agencies, organizations, and individuals who could 
provide these personal contacts. The use of paid or volunteer 
recruiters should be considered. A good ABE program can generate 
contagious enthusiasm 'among current and former ABE students, and turn 
them into recruiters. 
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The Importance of ^working with cominunlty agencies and groups cannot 
be overemphas lzed» In addition ^making referrals, they might also 
offer such support services as child care, transportation, Job 
placement, and counseling which may enable more adults to participate. 
Co-sponsoring ABE* classes with community organizations can utilize these 
groups In yet another way. ^ 



Tailoring recruitment and program efforts to particular target 
gtoups or to regional characteristics will Involve selec ting * f rom a 
variety of Innovflitlve recruiting techniques and delivery systems. 
Research results In these areas have not been ' systematically 
disseminated. Knowledge of systems that are especially effective with 
partlcu]^r groups or regions could aid program planners Immensely. 
Classes combined with senioi; citizens' programs may appeal t6 older 
adults, for Instand^^ while for rural adults, the uae of inoblle learning ^ 
labs and homebound Instruction has proved effective. The target 
population contains ^ large group of homemakers, and they may 
attracted by curricula related to the home arts or consumerism. V 

Based ob Inform^itlon received from 1978-79 ABE students In 
Pennsylvania, \ the majority enrolled for such concrete reasons as 
obtalnlli^ a diploma or improving job prospects. The ability to 
demonstrrate suocess in these areas especially to those persons 
interested in* ol^taining employment, should be heXpful in, recruitment 
efforts • 
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Two additional factors tnay improve retention rates. First, program 
content must be perceived by participants as being both interesting and 
useful. Competency dbMed curricu^fa may be one promising way to 
accomplish this. 

Secondly, Improved communication among students and staff is 
crucial. Can the student talk about his or her educational goals, 
needs, and previous dif f icult iA ^? ^^>j^ the student involved in planning a 
learning program? Is the student receiving enough feedback to be able 
to determine how he or she is doing within the class? Does the feedback 
process work two ways In order for the staff to. ^vaU ^gCe thc^ir teaching 
methods? If the student is having personal problems, is the staff 
cognizant of them and able to provide support in dealing with them? *How 
much consistent follow up is done once a new student enters a class? 

Knowing wha^ others have found valuable is one component in 

planning a Kei>/-uitment and retention process. Equally important is 

evaluating any local approaches tried- Continued refinements and 
improvements will result from sqch evaluation. / 

On the threshold cTf the 1980s, whea the target population appears 
to be on t^he decline, the Pennsylvania ABE programs deraopstrated success 
in reaching 'sottia priority group* and less success in reaching others. 
It may be difficult to extend service » to some of these prio^^ity groups, 
especially older residents, because they may not represent demand 
population. 
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Considering the fact t^at states have limited resources, difficult 
choices are in the offing. On the one hand, they could makfi an effort 
to serve priority groups tljat have been difficult to attract In thV 
past, even though there may be only dim p'tospects of success and 
resourcies would be diverted from easier to reach groups • Or, they can 
continue to serve tbe priority groups, such as minorities, women, and 
^ the unemployed, for whom the prospects of success may be greater, ^ 
which case some priority groups would continue to be underserved. 
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